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hurrying public) unless he has something more unusual to
relate than the-ordinary experience of every average man and
woman."

There was also a more serious motive in his adopting the
old convention. It harmonised with the peculiar nature of
his inspiration. The presentation of any special vision of
reality must involve a process of elimination. The artist;
in order to bring out the distinguishing characteristics of
his vision of the world, must select and emphasise these
features in the real world which illustrate his view. Hardy
realised this, and in his private notes he refers to it again
and again:

"Art is a changing of the actual proportions and order of
things, so as to bring out more forcibly than might otherwise
be done that feature in them which appeals most strongly to
the idiosyncrasy of the artist."

'*... As,in looking at a carpet, by following one colour a certain
pattern is suggested, by following another colour, another: so
in life the seer should watch that pattern among general things
which his idiosyncrasy moves him to observe and describe that
alone. This is, quite accurately, a going to Nature: yet the
result is no mere photograph, but purely the product of the
writer's own mind."

This is profoundly true and it is true for any artist. It
is his capacity to select and isolate what are to him the
significant features in the panorama of experience that
differentiates the artist from the photographer, But the
nature of their vision requires some artists to be much more
careful than others to give an illusion of ordinary reality.
Jane Austen, for instance, who is out to show us the comedy
that lies in the everyday life of the average person, must not
allow us to doubt for a moment that we are reading about
such a life. We must be under the impression that we are
getting a genuine glimpse of an "ordinary drawing-room, and
listening to the conversations there. Any obvious dis-
crepancy between what she shows us and what we should